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ness, but it is not benevolent, kind, tender as William 
Penn was. It may have been impossible to combine 
these qualities with the others in the expression of the 
face. The right hand, however, expresses them. It is 
stretched out a little way in front of the right hip, with 
the palm downward, as if dispensing blessiog and 
calming passion and strife. The whole figure is as fine 
an expression of Penn's character as could well be put 
into solid materials. 

It seems almost wrong to put this noble statue away on 
the top of the tower where people can see so little of it. 
It ought to be kept down close to the earth where it may 
have the greatest possible influence, for the qualities 
which it embodies are the ones which the world most 
needs to learn and which lie at the basis of the new and 
truer civilization on which it is now rapidly entering. 
William Penn is just beginning to be understood. His 
experiment in statecraft, though successful to a degree 
which seems nearly inconceivable under the circumstances, 
was really many generations ahead of its time. But now 
the meaning of it, the possibility of realizing it on a great 
scale, is just coming to make itself felt. It seems when 
you think of him and of what he did in an age of almost 
ceaseless strife and in a country of savages, that William 
Penn ought to belong to the age of myth and legend. 
But there is not a mythical feature about his history. 
Nothing could be more intensely real. It is one of those 
bits of history which defy all destructive criticism. 

The only sense in which his experiment was a failure 
was that it was not taken up and carried by others into 
the whole field of political activity. In itself it was a 
perfect success. It is nearly impossible to conceive of 
any improvement in it either as an ideal theory or as re- 
sulting in a valuable practical achievement. And there 
it stands clear as the light, to challenge the admiration 
of the times now coming upon us, to stand not only as 
the type of the perfect statesmanship of the future, but 
also of a realized state of society in which weapons of 
war shall have no place, in which no more statues shall 
be built to military heroes and in which those already 
erected and now so conspicuous throughout the world 
shall very likely pass out of regard and possibly out of 
existence. 



THE MONEY QUESTION. 

The Brussels Monetary Conference adjourned on the 
17th of December, without having accomplished any- 
thing for the immediate solution of the silver problem. 
The various plans proposed found little support among 
the delegates in general. To an outsider it looks as if 
the members of the Conference had gone to Brussels each 
persuaded of his own superior wisdom, or at least not 
disposed to consider any view except that represented by 
his own government. But this is probably not at all true. 



The failure of the delegates to agree and to accomplish 
anything practical is due to the greatness and delicacy of 
the money question. It is something done towards its 
solution to have had the various views and plans which 
were discussed at Brussels made public. The differences 
of view on bi-metallism and mono-metallism cannot be 
removed in a day. The Brussels Conference and the 
behavior of silver and gold while it was going on and 
since show conclusively one thing. No efforts of men or 
of nations, singly or combined, can do anything to coun- 
teract permanently the fundamental laws governing the 
action of gold and silver as bullion or as money. It is 
worse than useless to try to keep up the price of silver 
by legislation when the mines are pouring it so rapidly 
into the market, production being even stimulated by the 
artificial means employed to enhance its value. If all the 
governments in the world should adopt bi-metallism and 
begin to buy silver, the price of the metal would not rise 
the least, unless the enormous output of the mines, which 
would be stimulated by this action, could in some way be 
lessened, for when the limit of the quantity of the metal 
needed for money should be reached, and that limit it 
would not take long to reach on account of the large 
amount of silver in actual circulation in the world, the 
price would inevitably decline. This limit has probably 
already been reached in the United States, and hence the 
forcing of silver, or its representative certificates, into 
circulation as money ought to be stopped. Any further 
action in this direction can only result ultimately in de- 
rangement of prices and in general business disorder. 
The amount of money in circulation ought to be equal to 
the demands of business, but no greater ; and it is clearly 
the duty of the general government to see that this limit 
is not passed much in either way. 

The increasing flow of gold to Europe ought to teach 
at once another lesson. Six million dollars in ten days is 
a big drain on the gold of the country. Neither Wall 
Street nor the United States treasury can prevent the 
continuation of this flow, if the silver dollar is kept at its 
present number of grains. If the dollar continues to be 
coined, it ought to have enough grains of silver added to 
it to make its bullion and its legal tender value about the 
same. It is really amazing that this has not been done 
long ago. If the United States would take this step at 
once and then stop the excessive issue of silver coin and 
silver certificates, it would do more to settle the silver 
problem than a dozen monetary conferences could do. If 
bi-metallism is to be maintained at all, it can only be done 
by making every dollar honest, and that requires that the 
ratio between the two metals should be readjusted every 
time there is any considerable change, which is likely to 
be permanent in the value of either. 



Follow peace with all men, and holiness, without which 
no man shall see the Lord. Hebrews xii, 14. 



